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No Union with SGlavecholders! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL." 


{ Ger‘ Yes! rr cannor se pentep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 

assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 

staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
_of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 

THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
| engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
' sentation for staves—for articles of merchandize, under 


'| the name of persons... -. in fact, the oppressor repre- 


senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It, is doubly tainted with the infection of 


' riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congre##} axp Tuereny 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND @ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIOXAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams, 
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pEFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 
sgACHUSETTS PERSONAL LIBERTY 


BILL. 


y¥ R )MMENDED IN LOUTSIANA. 


MA 


, the New Orleans Bulletin, May 28. 


lof infamy is done. The act passed hy 
ture of Massuchusetts, of which we 
' yled, ‘ An act to protect the 
rties of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
nd which had been vetoed by the 
\ n again passed, in spite of the 
mwiority of $2 to 3 in the Senate, and 
in the House of Representatives. 
this outrageous and infamous pro- 
render nugatory the Fugitive Slave 
ited States, by imposing such penal- 
services may be re- 
ve it effect, and throwing sach obsta- 
way as to make the execution of it im- 
, in fact, utterly impossible. 
f Massachusetts had the inde- 
rve, with the advice of his official 
Attorney General, who declared 
i stitutiomal, to veto it; but over this 
Legislature has passed the bill, almost 
e Senate, and by a vote of three 
ise. This assemblage of the de- 
f the good old Commonwealth must 
r the influence of the very demon of 
They had already dehased them- 
graced their State by their flagrant 
n morals and decorum ; and they have 
ing touch, the cap-stone, to their in- 
nact of aggressive treason against the 
rand the Union. Modern degeneracy 
wre glaringly and palpably exemplified. 


n. at 


sals, whose 





iusetts has become the pes- 
lof faction, bigotry, and fraternal dis- 
lhe soil conseerated by the first blood of the 
is yielding a late harvest of bydra- 
ters, who are traitorously leagued to- 

ter the dragon seeds of revolution and 

its fair surtace. The glorious old 

its revolutionary memories clustering 
‘cradle where liberty was rocked, 

raised its first voice, and where its growth 
land sustained, bas, in the maturity 

years and strength, rashly stretehed out its 
isarme to pull down the pillars of the 
which it was so instrumental in 


one of the * solid men of Boston’ left 


w rebuke and put to flight this fell spirit of fol- 


Where are 
t utes, the Winthrops, and the 
{ patriotic Massachusetts men, whose max- 
en, ‘ One Constitution, one Union, 
Hestiny,’ that they are not lifting up their 
lepreeating, and striving, and fighting 
st this outrageous violation of the Constitu- 
How the sacred shade of the ‘ great ex- 
would frown indignantly upon this cursed 
ration of an iostrument which he so 

land revered, and held so sacred ! 
not be some who have taken part in 
us procedure, who yet remember the 
ition he hurled in burning words upon the 
ters of discord and strife, when, at the foot 
bunker Lill Monument, he exelaimed, * Woe 
man who can stand here with the 
il resentments burning, for the pur- 
ienting local jealousies, and the strifes 
nterests festering and rankling in his 
‘nion established in justice, in patri- 
{ in the most plain and obvious com- 
st; Union founded on the same love 
ty. eemented by blood shed in the same 
tuse; Union has been the source of all 
yand greatness thus far, and is the ground 

ir highest hones.’ 

is this Uni 


tdness, and blind fanaticism ? 
Everetts, the Ch 


wave has! 


nwhich these parricidal miscre- 
Massachusetts Legislature are endeav- 

iken and destroy. 
i uthat presents itself to every re- 
ftuind is, What is to be the upshot of this 
Tranizing movement! Will the South pas- 
ietly submit to this desperate assault 
Constitution, the great bulwark of our 
*, Without even making a show of resist- 
the State of Massachusetts is vulnerable 
however case-hardened she may be 
‘ppeals to reason, magnanimity or pa- 
te is the exposed part, like the heel of 
8, Where she is assailable. We must attack 
is she ls now governed, itis the only 
pet in which she can be made to feel. 
irge und profitable trage with Boston : 
it which can be easily diverted 
without any prejudice to us. 
ts persists in this system of 
‘osurd injustice, depriving us of rights 
‘to us by the Constitution, let us retali- 
er, and make her feel that we can give 
socks as Well as take them. Non-intercourse 
Se ne be established, without commit- 
>. Feaen of the peace, or destr ving amica- 
ons; itis & quiet and easy way of ob- 
Ke eatiet vction and redress ; and, our word for 
‘“ the pocket-nerve of our Yankee friends 
uched, and it will vibrate with 
ty and foree, that conviction will im- 
low remorse, and repentance wait 
lious bill will be repealed on 


pportunity, 


t point 
Sachuset 


88 and 


Oo 


kr 






M From the Mobile Daily Register. 

- ASSACHUSETTS NULLIFICATION. 

herte Poestge Of an act called the ‘ Personal 
the State of Massachusetts has vir- 





pili, 





tin / town off her obligations to the Constita- 


{ tha I . 
Cite Seto and placed herself beyond the 
os), wuamental law. The act in question 
lnuni.... Jeltve Slave law of the United States, 
“yi. =o her citizens who, acknowledging feal- 
forcing tee thon of the United States, aid in 
: ; It is breath wasted at this late 
rell up m the depth and intensity of the 
. = a having taken possession ofthe 
agra; ° a State of this Union, could 
imisy, — 2 an act as this, by a constitutional 
Sane lelusion o, veto of the Governor. The in- 
lowest. bottong Fra enge has here touched its 
ined to the no ; ong as its efforts were con- 
‘eremeaatien ing machinery of lectures, speech- 
caricatures, Stowe novels and 
the Southern States had noth- 


a" 
Pale 

n ¢ 
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wm LAW, 








UTV sy 
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ns 
4Natical « ® 
‘“! Sermons, 


2g to do by : 
foliy and tes to look in wonder and pity at the 
theists oe ance displayed by the crack-brained 


Ty tak,  ueesed in them: 
Y takes possess 


confa 
— letates, 


But when anti-slave- 
‘on of the legislature of one of the 

Dallify a pnb 's potent enough to pass a law to 
from all lin provision, and to release her 
tion in the = tons to regard a principal stipula- 
Sates, jp po m@Pact between herself and her co- 
What duties wees the latter gravely to enquire 
ats are in themselves and to the fami yo 
imposed by this revolutionary measure 


A 
> 

It is perfectly certain that Massachusetts must 
jexpunge this act from her statate book, or she 
cen be herself expanged fromthe Union. The fif- 
teen slave States, at least, cannot consent to a con- 
jtinuation of the partnership upon any such terms. 
Of the present confederacy, the Constitution is the 
only bond and rule of action. If the States can- 
not live together under it, there is nothing left but 
ito break up, and begin de novo. 
| together on principles of common consent, we must 
jlive apart. What is certain is, that we cannot 
|keep together on the basis of the present compact, 
broken in an essential part by one of the parties 
| to it. 
The mode and measure of redress is a matter for 
{the solemn consideration of the Legislatures of the 
|slaveholding States. 


In the meantime, a writer for the New Orleans | 


| Picayune makes the following suggestions—very 
; geod and proper if they could be acted upon, but 
jquite useless unless they could be unanimously 
jadopted, and every community of every town, city, 
jvillage and neighhorhood in the Southern States 
were pledged to carry them into effect : 

* MASSACHUSETTS NULLIFICATION. ’ 

Under this head, the Bulletin of this morning 
| called the attention of its readers to an act recently 
|} passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, called 
|the Personal Liberty Act. This act has heen passed 
| by the constitutional majority, notwithstanding the 
| Governor's veto, and it now beeomes the people of 

the whole South to express their opinion of this 
outrage, ina manner which shall not only be beard, 
but shall be felt also. Let Southern sentiment be 
aroused. Let the merchants, shippers and import- 
|ers of goods from and into every Southern port at 
once hold publie meetings, and solemnly pledse 
{themselves that, until the repeal of that nefarious 
|law, they will in every and in all cases refuse to 
ship a pound of freight by any vessel belonging to 
au portin Massachusetts, provided a vessel from 
any other port can be bad. 

Let them further pledge themselves not to buy 
a yard of cotton, or other manufactares made in 
Massachusetts, when a similar article can be had 
from any other State. 

Let the citizens of the whole South abstain from 
entering the State of Massachusetts, or paying one 
dollar for the benefit of her railroads or hotels.— 
This, sir, is a method of retaliation, legal in all its 
hearings, and one which will bring the mad fanat- 
ies of the North to their senses far sooner than all 
the political associations that can ever be devised. 
Let it not be said this would be unfair, as con- 
founding the guilty with the honest. It will not. 
On the contrary, it will cause the honest to take 
hold of their legislitive affiirs themselves, and con- 
sign the present infamous members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to that oblivion from which 
they have sprung: and will assuredly cause the 
law in question to be erased from the statute books 
of the once honored State of Massachusetts. 

Let no one imagine that this cannot be carried 
out. Tam quite sure it can be, for | have convers- 
ed with many of our merchants, and all, without 
an exception, agree that it is a measure which 
should at once be adopted, and you may rest as- 
sured that New Orleans is ready to nove. 

New Orleans, May 26, 1855. UNION. | 








From the Nebraska City News. 
|SHALL NEBRASKA, SOUTH OP PLATTE 
RIVER, BECOME A SLAVE STATE ? 


The ery has gone up from abolition throats, 
* Slavery shall not enter Reteastia:’ It is the same 
yell of fanaticism that shrieked in Kansas, and 
called the Missourians there to make that Territory 
a slave Territory. It is the same voice that re- 
|verberated in the halls of our National Congress, 
‘that hissed in the negro-saving mobs of Boston and 
| Chicago, and that now calls slavery to this Terri- 
jtory, by a regular challenge. Kansas ts a slave 
State. Who hastened to make it so? Abolition 
|politicians. Who desired it to become & slave 
State more than all other living men! The op- 
|posers of the Nebraska Bill, in. order that their 
| predictions might prove true; that they might be 
written down prophets ; excite a Northern war on 
{Southern States; sever the Union, or allow each 
one of them to be President of the United States 
jas early as 1856. 

If there is one thing more than any other that 
gives vitality to slavery—that propagates it—that 
|spreads it like an infection, that one thing is the 
frothing, boiling, rampant Abolitionism of the 
|Northern States. Had it never existed, slavery 
|would have died years ago, and the inseription 
| upon its tomb-stone would have recorded a natural 
‘death ; but, verging towards its dissolution, the 
\galvanic action of Abolition opposition was ap- 
|plied, and it revived to fight and increase in 
|strength, as the battle lengthened, until now it has 
lyrown a formidable foe to those who first threw 
down the glove and the gauntlet. 





i 
And now slavery is here, in a small way, a few | 
| 


negroes, twenty or 80, and its supporters are com- 
ling faster and faster. What sends them here? A 
i beautiful country is not all that they seek, but a 
| slavery victory over those who have challenged 
|them. They seek to drown that hypocritical voice 
jthat cried ‘ slavery shall not enter Nebraska,’ and 
| prove it false; they seek to conquer those who have 
jtaunted them, by making South of the Platte river 
ia slave State. 

The men who started this excitement live in Bos- 
ton and other eastern cities, and send now and 


tories to carry out the farce, and illustrate their 
devotion to freedom, by attempting to govern all 
men in and after the manner of doctrine taught by 
Seward, Wendell’ Phillips, Theodore Parker, et id 
omne genus. And so we have some excitement in 
Nebraska City in the way of street debates—door- 
steps discussions ; and the question is, * Shall Ne- 
braska south of the Platte river be a slave State?’ 








REV. THEODORE PARKER. 

This designing demagogue ‘ was received with 
much applause,’ of course, on the occasion of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society 8 anniversary mect- 
ing, at the Metropolitan Theatre, New York. last 
week. He made one of Lis blasphemous and trai- 
torous speeches, which be is Teported to have 
closed with a comparison of the Union toa vessel 
which had lost masts, rudder and all its rigging, 
which had drifted on the rocks and could not be 
repaired, contending that in such case it was the 
part of wisdom to abandon the wreck and save the 
crew. Like the sailor who was asked what he 
would do in such a case, he would say, ‘ Let her 
go to the devil!’ wr 

And this is another of the Christian parsons of 
the North! al y 

The ascendancy of sound American principles in 
the accession to office of a purely American party, 
bound to maintain the Constitution and defend the 
Union, may be safely relied on by those who have 
their country’s interests at heart, to defeat all such 
treasonable inachinations as these.—New Orleans 
Picayune, May 20. 





then a handful of deluded mortals to these Terri- | 


THE LIBERATOR. 


NEW ENGLAND A. 8S. CONVENTION. 


SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
| Al the New England A. 8. Convention, May 31,1855, 


If we cannot come | 


| ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 

| PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED BY J. M. W. YERRINTON. 
| —_— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN - 

| At the close of our forenoon session, T submitted the 


| following resolution to the Convention :— 


Resolved, That the American Union is the su- 
}premacy of the bowie knife. the revolver, the slave- 
driver’s lash, and lynch law, over freedom of epeech, 
of the press, of conscience, of locomotion, in more than 
lone half of the nation—and the degrading vassalage of 
the entire North to the accursed Slave Power ; that no 
other Union has existed since the adoption of the United 
States Constitution; that such a Union is to be resisted, 
}denounced and repudiated, by every lover of liberty, 
until its atter overthrow shall be consummated ; and 
that, to effect this glorious object, there should be one 
united shout of *.Wo Union with Slaveholders, relig- 
iously or politically!’ 

It will be in order, at this time, to pursue the dis- 
cussion of this subject. I desire to make a few remarks 
upon some of the positions taken, this forenoon, by 
some of our friends who are not yet prepared to join 
us, in seeking the overthrow of the American Union 

T give full credit to those gentlemen as desiring to 
do all they can to liberate those in bonds. They mean 
to be the truest of the true. They mean to pursue 
such a course as, in their judgment, they think will 
hest subserve the anti-slavery cause, I grant to them, 
therefore, all that they claim on the score of purity of 
motive and benevolence of heart. At the same time, I 
must express my astonishment that they seem unable, 
as yet, to comprehend the issue we make before the 
country; that they fail to appreciate the deep consci- 
entiousness, the high sense of duty, the imperative 
moral obligation, which are involved in our minds in 
this question of dissolving the existing bonds between 
the North and the South. 
Wasson, deemed it not worth while for us, who are 


My esteemed friend, Mr. 


Disunionists, any longer to oceupy such a_ position. 
Why not, he asks, be more practical? Why not, in- 
stead of rejecting the ballot-box, use it as an instru- 
mentality for effecting the overthrow of slavery? As 
there are in our ranks thousands who refrain from go- 


ing to the polls, why do they not deposit their votes in | 


favor of Joun P. Hare or Cuartes Sumner, and thus 
do an effectual work in putting down the reign of the 
Slave Power? Now, my surprise is that, after so long 
a time, and so constant a reiteration of the insuperable 
difficulties lying in our way to the ballot-box, as a 
MATTER OF CONSCIENCE, my friend does not see that he 


is asking us to do what we can neither innocently nor 


| honorably perform, whether as Abolitionists or as men, 


with our present views of the United States Constitu- 


, tion. 


He spoke of some of the disastrous consequences that 
would probably follow in the wake of disunion. Sir, 
this is not a question of consequences;—whether, by 
dissolving the Union, we shall have « civil or servile 
war, or whether, by preserving the Union, we shall 


avoid these calamities, and, at some time or other, be | 


permitted to hail the jubilee. The question has every 
thing to do with principle, and true manhood, and 
moral consistency. It is—What is the American Union ? 
Did our friend define it? Did he tell us what it is— 
—where it is to be found—whose freedom is protected 
by it? To descant upon an ideal Union is useless— 
nay, ® mockery! Dealing in generalities will never 
abolish slavery. Let me tell my friend, Mr. Pierponr, 
that this tremendous conflict is not a philological, is not 
& grammatical one, as he seems to think itis. We are 
dealing, not simply with verbs and nouns, but with 
facts and figures; not only with the dead fathers, but 
with living tyrants of the worst description ; not only 
with dry parchment, but With an awakened leviathan. 
*Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook? or his 
Will he 


make many supplications unto thee? will he speak soft 


tongue with a cord which thou letrest down ? 


words unto thee? will he make a covenant with thee? 
wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? His heart 

When he 
He esteem- 


He mak- 


is as hard as a piece of the nether millstone. 
raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid. 
eth iron as straw, an! brass as rotten wood. 
eth the deep to boil as 4 pot.’ 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the monster with whom we 
are contending. Is he to be overthrown by a grammat- 
ical thrust or a verbal criticism? I tell you nay! 
Sir, we are engaged in one of the deadliest conflicts the 
world has ever known. We are to deal with slavery as 
an outlaw, who cares not for grammar, or rhetoric, or 
logic, or parchment, or the law of the living God, but 
is the great lawless fiend of the universe, with whom 
no alliance is to be formed, no peace can be kept, no 
truce effected for any purpose. 

Sir, the resolution under consideration proclaims the 
‘exact truth. It asserts that the American Union is, in 

the Southern States, in regard to freedom of speech, of 

|conscience, and of locomotion, the supremacy of the 
| bowie-knife and revolver, the slave-driver’s lash, and 
‘lynch law. No man will deny it! That is the Amer- 
jean Union south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and ever 
has been, from the formation of the government. North 
of that line, it is, and ever has been, the absolute vas- 
salage of the entire North to the despotic commands oi 
the Slave Power. There has been no other Union 
known to this people. We stand here, not to deal in 
abstractions, not to beat the air, not to indulge in any 
reverie ; but, as practical, common-sense men, looking 
at things just as they are, taking the American Union 
for just what it is, we say it is, at the South, ‘a union 
of the bowie-knife, tte revolver, and the slave-driver’s 
lash ’—nothing else ; and that it allows complete free- 
dom to no human being living upon the American soil. 
When, therefore, any one says—‘I am no Disunionist, 
but go for preserving the Union ’—if he means it in thc 
popular, universal sense of the word, then he is for a 
pro-slavery Union, for there is no other. If he mean 
something directly the reverse of it, then he is talkin; 
about something that does not exist,—that is altogethe: 
in his brain,—that has never been actualized in thi 
country ; and all the disclaimers he may make are bu 
as the idle wind. 

Our friend, Mr. Wasson, objects to the Disunior 
position, on the ground that it is making a drawn-bat 





» 


tle with the n emy—allowing him to go of with bag 
and beggage. Indeed! He says that eurobject, as the 
friends of the slave, should not be tu separate from the 
slaveholders, but to avolish slavery. 
let us see how this is, Let us see whether we do any 
_one of the things here objected to. 
Mr. Chairman, [ deny that we are for making a 
drawn-battle with the enemy, or that we propose to 
' make a truce with him under any circumstances. I 
deny that we are for leaving the slaveholder to do what 
he may with his slaves. I deny that it is to lose sight 
of our object—to wit, the abolition of slavery—to sep- 
|arate from the South. Sir, the Union of this country 
|is embodied in the Constitution of the United S:ates, 
Without that instrument, there would be no Union. | 
Now, then, what is the! 
Const itution—what are its bearings upon the destiny of 
the millions who are in bondage—what are its require- | 
ments of the people of the North, with regard to slave- | 
ry—what is implied and understood by the oath taken 
to sustain it? The whole question is compressed in a| 
nut-shell. How do we meet it? We look into the his- | 
tory of that instrument ; we interrogate the Conven- 


The terms are synonomous. 


tion that framed and the people who adopted it ; we 
inquire of all the courts, of all the legislatures, of all 
| the Congresses, and, finally, of the Supreme Court of | 
' the United States, its lawfal expounder, what, from ne 


hour of its adoption to the present time, has been the | 
| 


intent and meaning of the Constitution, as pertaining 
to slavery ; and there has been but one verdict. Be- 
fore God, that verdict we believe to be true to the facts | 
We know that the people of this country | 

We af- 
firm it to be ‘a self-evident truth,’ that they have been | 


in the case. 
jnever did make an anti-slavery Constitution. 


morally incapable, through prejudice, hatred and op- | 
pression, of adopting, delibertely and purposely, a 
Constitution that should instantly emancipate every | 
slave, and receive into the great American family, on | 
equal terms, the colored population, bond and free. In 
‘all the States, the colored people have been treated as a/ 
leprous race. Even in the Church, they have been 
proscribed, and forced to occupy the ‘ negro pew, 


> as if 
| they carried contagion in their touch. 
| Mr. Chairman, the Constitution of the United States | 


|is what the people meant it to ve. 
its phraseology, or its grammatical accuracy, we are} 


It is not simply to} 


‘to look; we are carefully and honestly to ascertain what 
‘ they understood and intended by it; and not to take un- | 
due advantage of its letter, even for a laudable pur- 


pose. 


Mr. Pretronr asked the speaker if he should give 
him a note which read—* For value received, | promise 
notto pay Wm. Lloyd Garrison, six months after date, 
one hundred dollars,’ and he should bring an action to 
recover the amount, and he (Mr. P.) should show that 
the party holding the note knew that it was thus word- 
‘ed, if he thought he could recover. 


| 


Mr. Garnison—Let us make the case analogous, and 
| then see whether I ought wot to recover. Suppose there 
were reasons—no matter what—why the phraseology 
used in the note was made the reverse of what we both | 
| understood and meant by it. [ ask, in that case, which 
‘of us would not stand convicted of a moral outrage, 
| in taking advantage of the literal words, to the injury | 
| of the other party ? (Applause. ) 
| 


Mr. Prerpont said it was not a question of morals, 

| but a question of law. Suppose, in the case put, there | 
| was no consideration obliging him, on the point of 
| morals, to pay so much money at the time. The holder 
| might have supposed that he had given him a note pro- 
mising to pay, bat he ought not to have supposed so; 


and of course he ought not t@ receive it. 


Mr. Garrison—The difficulty is, I submit, that our 
friend has been arguing from false analogies all the way 
through. His illustration is not to the purpose. We 
| must take the facts as we find them. 
Whence came this Constitution? 


We must go back 
to history. It was 
agreed upon by independent colonial sovereignties, 
through mutual concessions, without any doubt as to 
the pro-slavery guarantees contained therein. Well, 
how is it tobe interpreted? I deny that it is amenable 
to the common law, any further than that instrument 
is pleased to recognize the rules of common law. The 
Constitution is THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND; It is 
sui generis; nothing is to stand before it. In con- 
struing it, we must be true to the facts of history, and 
to the intentions of the parties. To ignore these—to say 
that we will stick to the letter thereof—to treat it as a 
legislative enactment, in the manner of its interpreta- 
tion—is equally unfair and preposterous. 

Now, let us see whether our friend is consistent with 
himself. The Constitution of the United States is to be 
judged by its letter. (Mr. Pirrront—Certainly.]_ 
Very well ; and our friend says that, by its letter, the 
Constitution is anti-slavery. Now, the fugitive slave 
clause is not the only point that bears upon this ques- 
tion. [Mr. P.—It isthe only point I brought in my 
argument.] Will not our friend relieve our consciences 
on the other points?) [Mr. P.—I will take another day 
for that.] What shall we do, for instance, with the 
clause providing for slave representation ? 

Now, I put it to the intelligence and honesty of every 
man in this nation, whether there can be any doubt, 
whatever, that the people of the different States, in a- 
dopting the Constitution, did agree, by that instrament, | 
to have the foreign slave trade nationalized, and prose- | 
cuted for twenty years under our star-spangled banner. 
I want to know where the man is, who will stand up 
and deny it. I have never yet met him. No man 
doubts it; no man denies it. Now, would it not be tri- 
fling with the common sense of this nation to say—* 
defy you to prove that any agreement was ever made 
with regard to the foreign slave trade’? Literally, it 
cannot be dong, because there was never a word insert- 
ed in the Constitution, expressly declaring that the for- 
eign slave traffic might be prosecuted for a term of 
years. Nevertheless, the devil of slavery was hidden 
in it, in ambiguous terms ; and the more hateful a dev- 
il, because robed in language quite unexceptionable. 
(Mr. Prerpont—That devil has been cast out.] But 
we want to know whether that devil was ever there, and 
whether there are not other devils, concealed under 
equally ambiguous terms. I am glad that even one 
devil has been exorcised, though his reappearance is at 
this hour regarded as desirable, at the South, and is 
more than probable, at no distant day. 

Now, my argument is this:—It being admitted that 
this agreement respecting the foreign slave trade was 


| 
| 


. 
a 





| cute it? 


| the meaning of all this? 


| though that body meant to do so. 





made and fully executed, it shows, in the first place, 


that we were then a slaveholding nation; and it shows, 


secondly, that the Constitution did not abolish slavery, 
and was not designed to interfere with it, but rather 


Indeed! Now} furnished it with fresh victims for a long period, and 


provided national safeguards for its perpetuation. As 
it has never been altered in these particulars, it still 
remains ‘a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hell.’ 

I admit that there is not a line in the Constitution 
providing for a slave representation, in so many words. 
The language is—‘ three fifths of all other persons’— 
after feveral classes have been mentioned. But will 
any man deny that that very clause meant the slave 
population? Did Washington, Jefferson, Sam Adame, 
Jobn Hancock, Benjamin Franklin—did any body, in 
any part of the country, at that time— regard it in any 
other light? Now to say that the men who madeand ad- 
ministered the instrament, and the people who adopt- 
ed it, did not know what they were about, or what they 
intended by it, is to say the absurdest thing in the 
world. 

So, when we come to the article respecting * persons 
held to service or labor’ escaping from one State into 
another, it 1s true that it dees not say * slaves,’ but it 
meant slaves, meant nothing else but slaves ; and the 
design and spirit, not the mere letter of the agreement, 
constitute in all good faith its binding obligation. It is 
no answer to say that, being an immoral contract, it is 
nall and void. 
Is it not included in the general oath ? 

It is argued that 


The question is, can we swear to exe- 


Here let me bring a parallel case. 
the Constitation is unexceptionable in its language ; 
that it gives no countenance whatever to slavery ; and, 
therefore, that we ought not to repudiate it, but use it 
as an anti-slavery instrament. I want those who rea- 
son thus to be consistent. There is, for instance, what 
is called the Fugitive Slave Bill. Now, l know none 
more ready to denounce that Bill as infernal than our 
our friends here who dissent from our construction of 
the Constitution. Itis a Bill which has caused even 
this wicked nation to shudder ; it haS sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the civilized world, But what is 
What a grand mistake the 
conntry and the civilized world have made! For there 
never has been a Fugitive Slave Bill passed by Con- 
gress! [might stand here, and gravely attempt to 
prove this, by the rules of logic, and grammar, and 
criticism, and an appeal to the ‘ higherlaw.’ On what 
ground? Because, in the Fugitive Slave Bill, so call- 
ed, there is not one single exceptionable word! It is 
the very language of our anti-slavery Constitution, 
from beginning to end! Yet, if [ were to argue in this 
manner, what would be thought of my intelligence or 


candor? How is it, then, that our dissenting friends 


' ean denounce that Bill as demoniacal, though there is 


not a word in it about capturing a fugitive slave, and 
then turn round and pronounce a glowing eulogy on 
the Constitution of the United States, when it is pre- 
cisely the language of the Fugitive Slave Bill? (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Now, I like to see men consistent. I like to see them 
march up to their own standard. If this is a matter 
of verbal criticism, be it so to the end! I want our 
friends Pirnpont and Wasson to thank God that Con- 


gress did not succeed in passing a» Fugitive Slave Bill, 


I want them to car- 
ry out their own theory, and say, *‘ The framers of the 
‘Constitution, whatever their intentions, did not succeed 
in getting slavery into it, and we will not put it in 
there ; Congress failed to get it into the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, (falsely so called,) and it is not for us to wrest its 
language so as to make it applicable to fugitive slaves. 
Both are to be interpreted favorable to liberty.’ 


Mr. Prerpoxt—lI carry out my theory thus: Void 
as the clause in the Constitution is, upon which the 
Fugitive Slave Bill professes to be based, the Bill itself 
is utterly ineffectual, for two reasons: first, because it 
is a violation of natural right on the part of the slave, 
and therefore of no force as a law ; and secondly, be- 
cause it is in direct conflict with another clause of the 
Constitution, which provides for the judiciary part of 
the government, which part declares that all judicial 
power shall be vested in judges nominated by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. Here is a Court 
which the Constitution does not recognize, but which it 
has especially prohibited. That Court is as great a 
violation of the Constitution as it is in the power of 
man to make, 


C. C. BurterG¢u—That is not the point. How comes 


| it to pass that the Fugitive Slave Act, so called, is 


known to be a Fugitive Slave Act? How comes it 


that our friend argues against it as a Fugitive Slave 


Act, when it uses the language of the Constitution ? 
Mr. Prerponr—I do not say that it does mean fugi- 
tive slaves. The grammar says that he shall not be 
given up, though he be a fugitive slave. I say that is 
an assumption of the Slave Power, which it makes in 


| direct violation of the principles of construction of Jaw. 


It isa violation of the great principle upon which con- 


| tracts are construed, namely, that they must have a 


consideration. Then, again, it is a violation of natural 
right, and therefore void. But now, after we have 
shown that part of the Constitution to be a nallity, we 
are required to look this Fugitive Slave Bill in the face, 
and call it an Act, and act as if it were binding! 
When I have abolished a thing, in God’s name, and in 
the name of common sense, do not ask me to treat it as 
a living thing ! (Applause. ) 


Mr. Garnrison—I submit that the point has not been 
met. It seems to me very clear and very simple, but I 
may be confused. It is fair to measure our friends by 
their own standard, if they are unwilling to be meas- 
ured by ours. Now, we are met broadly, in our inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, with the assertion, that, 
according to the language of that instrument, nothing 
of a pro-slavery character is to be found in it ; that 
we must adhere to the letter thereof, and not travel out 
of the record ; and that we have nothing to do with the 
intentions of those who framed it. Well, if this posi- 
tion is good in that direction, it is good in another ; 
and what I was endeavoring to show was, that the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is expressed, from beginning to 
end, in the language of the Constitution ; and that, 
therefore, there never has been such a Bill passed, if 
there bas never been a pro-slavery Constitution adopt- 
ed. If that is not perfectly logical, I do not know how 
to put premise and conclusion together. 

’ Mr. Prerronr—I will show that it is not. Mr. Gar- 
rison says that the Fugitive Slave Law, as it is called, 


cannot be known to be such, except through the lan- 
| guage of the Constitution, which is the very language 
in which the subject of that Taw is described. Well, 
So far, admit the premises. Now, he proves this law 
to be constitutional, and to be known to bea kucitive 
Slave Law, because the language in which the sub ect 
of the law is described is precisely the same »s the lan- 
guage of the United States Constitution ; therefore, the 
Constitution must be a pro-slavery instrument. Now, 
let me show the faut of the logic. The Fugitive Save 
Act is known to be sus), because the subject of that Act 
is described in the langnage of the clause in the Cousti- 
tution providing for the return of fugitive slaves, by the 
admission of our friend on the other side. I adinit 
that this Fugitive Slave Act is known to be intended as 
such ; L admit that the subject of the Act is described 
in the terms of the section of the Constitutien—Art. 2, 
sec. 4. Now, does it follow that the Constitution is a 
pro-slavery instrument, when I have shown that the 
very clause of the Constitation on which alone the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill is based is not the Constitution ; that, 
though written with that which is the Constitution, it 
is itself a nullity? That section may be good, if it is 
intended under it to return fugitives, apprentices, re- 
demptionists, or minors ; but if construed as referring 
to fugitive slaves, it is fundamentally and immedicably 
dead, because in violation of natural right,—the ‘ high- 
er law.’ It never had any vitality, it never can have 
any vitality, as a law ; and all the parties making and 
adopting it knew that it never had, and never could 
have, any vitality, because, at that very time, these 
great principles of construction were all settled. There 
were great lawyers in the Convention that adopte| he 
Constitution, and they knew, in their own souls, that 
there could be no validity in that clause. Then L[ say, 
the logic is false, because it takes the clause which, al- 
though embodied in the Constitution, was, is, ever has 
been, and ever must be, a total nullity as a law for the 
government of human beings, and judges the whole in 

strument by that ; and I say, that to judge the whole 
Constitution, in which there are hundreds of provisions, 
by the single provision which we prove to be nothing, 
is, to my mind, not logic. 

Mr. Garnison—We are talking about language 
now—about the meaning of words—not about the 
* bigher law.’ Let us keep to the point. If the objec- 
tion to our position is, that the language of the Consti- 
tution is unexceptionable in regard to liberty, and there- 
fore we ought not to construe it in a pro-slavery sense; 
then we turn to those who take this ground, and ask— 
‘ Has there been a Fugitive Slave Bill adopted by Con- 
gress?’ Their answer is, ‘ Yes’—and they go on to 
express their horror and indignation in view of the fact. 
Judging them by their own rules of interpretation, we 
ask them when and where such a Bill bas been passed ; 
we challenge them to prove their assertion ; and they 
are dumb! Their very logic—I call it sophistry—is fatal 
to their position. For if they say the Fugitive Slave 
Bill was designed to mean the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, and is therefore properly designated as such— 
very well ;—so does the Constitutional provision mean, 
and was designed to mean, precisely the same thing ; 
for the language is the same in both cases. Against 
the logic, and rhetoric, and grammar, of my respected 
friend, as to what the Constitution is, I put the uniform 
judgment and action of this nation for sixty-five years. 
Every State Legislature is against him; every State 
Court is against him; all the District Courts of the 
United States are against him; the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Constitutional expounder of the 
instrument, is against him. Every thing is against 
him, from beginning to end. The people cannot have 
erred in so grave a matter; they have neither been de- 
ceived nor deluded ; the heart of the nation has been 
inexorably cruel and tyrannical toward the colored pop- 
ulation, whether bond or free; and it is useless to deny 
the fact. * Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?’ ‘ Can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit ?’ 
Mr. Chairman, I believe, in my heart and conscience— 
I cannot believe otherwise, in view of the history of this 
country, the character of the people, and their treat- 
ment of the colored population for two hundred years—- 
[ believe that, in the formation of the Constitution, pro- 
vision was made, in deceitful phraseology, for the con- 
tinuance of the foreign slave trade for twenty years ; 
for a slave representation in Congress ; for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves ; and for the suppression of do- 
mestic insurrection in the slave States. That is my 
judgment of it, and [ claim that conscience ought to be 
respected on his-platform. What shocks me is, that 
while we avow it as our belief, that we should sin against 
God, and be false to liberty, if we took part in this 
government, we are still asked to override conscience, 
to abandon our ideas of duty, for the sake of casting a 
ballot! If, in our belief, that ballot is stained with the 
blood of the slave, how can we touch it? We are not 
allowed to take an oath that we will support the Con- 
stitution as far as we can conscientiously. We are as 
much bound to support one portion of it, in good faith, 
as another; or else we must refuse to take the oath, and 
so avoid perjury. Now, I go from place to place, and 
plead the cause of ‘ the suffering and the dumb’ in the 
land. I stand as the humble representative of those 
who cannot speak for themselves. The people have @ 
right to examine me, to see if I ‘remember those in 
bonds as bound with them’; or whether I am compro- 
mising their rights for any purpose, or on any pretence, 
however plausible. Well, under the Constitution, the 
following is the obligation imposed upon me as a Yo- 
ter :—‘ Will you swear that slavebolders, because they 
are slaveholders, shall have extraordinary political 
power in Congress, in proportion to the number of 
slaves that they can breed or steal?’ No; before God, 
[cannot do it! Therefore, I put my foot on it, as I 
would apon a reptile. I cannot take the oath to conform 
to whatever is good in the Constitution, because I can- 
not take this damning iniquity with it. 

Again :—‘ Will you swear that no slave shall find 

a refuge on any part of the American soil?—that even 
on Bunker Hill he shall not stand in safety from his 
pursuers?’ No! rather let my right hand perish, and 
let a thunderbolt from heaven smite me to the dust ! 
‘ Will you swear that, should the slaves rise up, in 
imitation of our revolutionary fathers, and seek to se- 
eure their freedom by the sword, the entire military 
and naval power of the country shall be pledged to 
the oppressors, to put the insurgents back into their 
chains, or into a bloody grave?’ No! I would as 
soon deny my God ; I would as soon commit suicide; 
ay, & thousand times sooner. (Loud cheers, ) 
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Robert of Lincoln ’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


A VOICE FROM THE SPIRIT LAND! 

At the recent anniversary of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention, Mr. Jonn Orvis, of Boston, said 
he would read, as a part of his speech, and pertinent to 
the subject under consideration, a communication that 
he had received from a deceaséd friend, with a request 
that he would lay it before the Convention. As some 
of our subscribers may feel curious to know the purport 
of the paper which was read by Mr. Orvis, we publish 


~ poETRY. 
So eee. 
THE SLAVEHOLDER’S PRAYER. 


BY B. CLARK, SEN. 


These slaves I now possess are mine, 
Sanction’d by laws of earth and heaven :— 

We thank thee, oh! thou Great Divine, 
That unto us this boon is given ! 








In Scripture thou hast bade us make 
Slaves of the heathen and the stranger; 
And if we heathen ‘ niggers’ take, 
There is no harm, nor any danger. 


Slavery ’s a system that’s ordained 
On earth to be, and to us given; 
This can be seen in language plain :— 
And thus we thank thee, Lord in heaven ! 


That in thy wisdom thou made us 


The instruments to show thy power ; It was a0 follows: 


And thus fulfil on them the curse 
Of‘ Cain,’—nay, ‘ Ham,’ until this hour. 


What care we for the Northern fools, 

Who talk about the rights of ‘ niggers’? 
We know that we were made to rule, 

And they ordained to be the diggers. 


Besides, it can be seen at sight, 
Our slaves, if freed, would turn out lazy; 
And if the fanatics are right, 
The Scripture ’s wrong, or we are crazy ! 
Then hold on, brethren of the South— 
They tell me abolition ’s dying; 
This cry ’s in almost every mouth, 
Unless you think the rascals lying. 


Whether or not this ‘ corner-stone’ 
Of our republic shall e’er crumble, 
Our laws and niggers are our own, 
So let the poor fanatics grumble. 
York, Pa. 


it in this connection. 


OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Individualities and socialities have their respective 
circles. Before the second can be commenced, the first 
must be complete. What, then, are man’s individual 
rights? Each individual person should be able to an- 
swer an interrogative of this character, so that social- 
ities may not conflict with individualities. Man must 
attain to clear views of individuality, before he can com- 
prehend sociality. First, then, man bas an individual 
right to live ; not only a right to live, but to live as he 
pleases, without consulting other persons. Second, 
ushered into being on this material planet, he has an 
individual right to a portion of the planet; else life 
could not be sustained. Third, he ha# an individual 
right to pursue such occupations, to engage in such 
plans, as are most agreeable to his individual inclina- 
tions. These three points being conceded, (as they 
will necessarily be, by every reflecting mind,) form a 
substantial basis, on which broad superstructures may 
be reared. 


————_. 
From the National Era. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

On the Passage of the Bill to Protect the Rights and 

Liberties of the People of the State against the Fu- 

gilive Slave Act. 


Whoever, then, interferes with either of these individ- 
ual rights is an usurper, a tyrant,—not only claiming 
individual rights for himself, but usurping the rights of 
another. 

It is one thing to speak, and write, and talk ; an- 
other, to thitik, and act, and do. Among the nations 
on this planet, no single one has made louder profes- 
sions of liberty, talked bolder of human rights, than 
this, the American nation. Tried by its own broad pro- 
fessions, tested by its favorable conditions, examined 
in the light of its surroundings, it is now among the most 
corrupt, degenerate and hypocritical nations of this 
earth. Yearly, nay hourly, its tendencies are down- 
ward. It has ceased to be a beacon-light te other na- 
tions: in fact, itis an obstacle to their onward pro- 
gress. Little hope cau be reasonably indulged of its 
preservation asa nation. The ship has foundered. Its 
officers are neither stateswen nor revolugionists, much 
less are they moralists. Mere pigmies in eomparison 
with their predecessors, they have no ability to save 
the ship of State from falling to pieces. Weak, ener- 
vated, hampered by party ties, they are unable to move 
hand or foot. The hour has arrived when man, in con- 
junction with woman, should strike a blow for freedom. 
It is useless longer to hope for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed, while the present United Confederation exists. 
There is one door, and only one, over which emancipa- 
tion can be written :—that is the door of confederation 
—a union of persons, who, comprehending individual 
rights, are willing to socialize with a view of promoting 
emancipation, and of securing the blessings and ad- 
vantages which may be derived from a just union. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 

I said I stood upon thy grave, 
My Mother State, when last the moon 
Of blossoms clomb the skies of June. 


And, scattering ashes on my head, 
I wore, undreaming of relief, 
The sacksloth of thy shame and grief. 


Again the moon of blossoms shines 
On leaf and flower and glancing wing, 
And thou hast risen with the Spring ! 


Once more thy strong maternal arms 
Are round about thy children flung— 
A lioness that guards her young ! 


No threat is on thy closéd lips, 
But in thine eyes a power to smite 
The mad wolf backward from its light. 


Southward the baffled robber’s track 
Henceforth runs only; hereaway 
The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 


Henceforth, within thy sacred gates, 
His first low howl shall downward draw 
The thunder of thy righteous law. 


Not mindless of thy trade and gain, 
But, acting on the wiser plan, 


Thou’rt grown conservative of man. : ; 2 
breeze, on which shall be written these words :—Unr- 


versaL Liserty! The liberty to live—the lilerty to 
move—the liberty to speak—the liberty to seek one’s in- 
dividual happiness! Sooner or later, the rallying-cry 
“should be heard throughout the free States, ‘ Union, 
that emancipation may be secured.’ Left alone, the 
slaveholder and abettor would feel their weakness ; the 
oppressed would feel an increased strength, and be en- 


So shalt thou clothe with life the hope, 
Dream-pajnted on the sightless ey@s, 
Of him who sang of Paradise— 


The vision of a Christian man, 
In virtue as in stature great, 
Embodied in a Christian State. 


It is time now to raise the flag, and fling it to the; 


From the London Arti-Slavery Advocate. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN A. 8. SOCIETY. 


The London Empire of May 19th has just come 
to hand, containing eight large columns of a re- 

rt of the annual meeting ef the British and 

oreign Anti-Slavery Society, which was held in 
Crosby Hull on the evening of the preceding day. 
There was a large and respectable attendance, the 
hall being crowded to excess. Amongst those who 
were presert, whose names are best known to our 
readers, were Messrs. G. W. Alexander ; Joseph 
Sturge ; George Thompson, editor of the Empire ; 
L. A. Chamerovzow, secretary of the society; 
Robert Forster; William Craft, a fugitive slave ; 
Professor W. E. Allen; Eliha Barritt; F. W. 
Chesson ; and the Revs. H. Solly, Cuthbert Young, 
and Edward Mathews of Wisconsin. The chair- 
man was Samuel Gurney, Esq., the wealthy banker. 

The secretary read the report, of which an ab- 
stract fills two columns of the Empire. 

The Rey. B. Hill moved, and the Rey. Dr. Hew- 
lett seconded a resolution to the effect that the re- 
port now read be adopted, and that the gentlemen 
whose names have been read be the committee and 
office-bearers for the ensuing year. 

The Cuarrman was about to pat the resolution, 
when the Rev. Cuthbert Young, Secretary to the 
Western Turkish Missions Aid Society, having 
asked permission to speak, stated that the society 
he represented comprised the names of gentlemen 
familiar to all present as associated with religion 
and liberty ; and to prove that they were decided 
abolitionists, he mentioned the names of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir E. N. Baxton, Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, and the Rev. Thomas Binney. ‘The mis- 
sionary effyrt which he represented differed some- 
what from the feeling of many present, but it was 
no less devoted to the cause of taking off the 
shackles of the slaves in Turkey. The committee 
of this society believed that they could, without 
compromising their principles, get at the hearts of 
the American missionaries who had labored in Tur- 
key, and by this means be able to strike a blow 
against slavery in that part of the world, more 
effectively than by an opposite course. He assured 
the meeting that the committee, as well as himself, 
would tremble at the notion of perpetrating the 
crime of American slavery. They were not an 
auxiliary to the American Bourd of Missions, al- 
though they associated with their ministers. The 
-| money raised in this country for the Turkish mis- 
sion was not sent to the United States at all. He 
believed the American missionaries to be very 
much opposed to the system of slavery. (Hear, 
hear, and disapprobation.) When himself at Bey- 
rout, these American missionaries had importuned 
him fur copies of Mrs. Stowe’s work; and he might 
go on to mention other incidents confirmatory of 
his opinion. What he wished to suggest, there- 
fore, was that those passages in the report which 
made reference to such matters might fairly be 
omitted. (Cries of ‘Tear, hear,’ and ‘ No, no.’) 

Mr. CHamerovzow craved permission to say that 
the time of the meeting ought not to be occupied 
by the discussion of such a question as that which 
Mr. Young had introduced. The committee felt it 
their duty to declare that slavery was a crime be- 
fore God, and if they held out the right hand of 
fellowship to those who patronised pro-slavery 
principles, they would have to forego this declara- 
tion. (Applause.) They said that the American 
Board was a pro-slavery Board. The American 
Board declared that the gospel did not forbid the 
separation of children from parents, and husbands 
from wives. The American Board tolerated, if it 
did not defend, polygamy and caste. (Mr. Young: 


From the Toronto ‘ Provincial Freeman.’ 


Mr. Thompson then ed, in connection with . 
THE ‘NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


a resolution which he was about to = Po refer- 
ence to the slave trade and slavery. e denounce . z . i e 
the African slave-trader, but oe much worse is} _The meeting of regs eee Yok _ 
the highly professing Christian who joins hands viously announced to ‘. There seems ho 
with him! Yet in America you have hundreds of | of in snmsversary Woon: Stade ghd the wbere- 
men filling the pulpits of the land, who, while| been a little * mite “s ene art beautiful 
they hold the New Testament in their right hand, | #8es and resolutions ado 


have, at the same time, their foot upon the neck | ly contradictory, as will he seen hy perusal of some 


of those for whom they profess to believe Christ a thagg genet — ees taiead 
died, and even work, and whip, and sell the mem- rhe Og a8: Metermined to beg fands for a 


bers of the very church to which they belong.— a ‘sat 
(Sensation. ) read shall we spare ade men t| college,—to ‘pay the gargs ye — = Jas 
(Cheers.) Shall we concentrate our displeasure Sioa ocer to the doings 0 a in’ tdeak ao 
upon Sir John Young, and apologise for those who | > ed, even if made by the anit a —— . 
rostitute Christianity itself to the base purpose of} 't has been, from conscientious re pere saa 
upholding slavery? I say, emphatically, no.— the begging of funds to ‘ set uA SS aie tae and 
(Cheers.) Spare whom besides you will, bat let should be a reality, as it no dou opis Thee 
such men be denounced as the worst enemies of|the school should prove a failure, as it probably 
God and humanity. (Cheers.) What do these will, for reasons given by Mr. Downing and others, 
men do? Iwill mention no names. They assist still our colored brethren will have the 2 pares 
to hold three millions and a half of their country-| of doing two very-necessary pees ae ‘4 Nees 
men in chains; they keep from them od word * pr Bes fpr _srgpe rs ne the cote ote 
i ish in darkness, an ugu | . 
God, they leave them to perish in dar feeenian. ts ps nye so Po te peg et 
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Prolapsus Uteri 


So confident is he 


mpton, Mass, formerly of Rochester Kart Mt Noni 
nown fur his success jy yew Tork 
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yet they belong to societies for spreading the Gos- 
pel in foreign parts, they desire to send the Bible 
to all the regions of the globe, and they send their 
contributions to a board for the purpose of evan- 
gelizing Afric and the South Seas, and perhaps for 
missions to Turkey. (Cheers and laughter.) Shall 
we have connection with such men and boards ! 
No! it would be better that we abandoned this cause 
altogether, than that we even seemed to connive at 
such hypocrisy and crimson guilt. 
the Christians of this country desire to co-operate 
with their co-religionists in America, let them 
stipulate, in the first place, that their connection 
with slavery sHWl cease ; that they reject blood- 
money ; thatthey do for the heathen at home what 
they propose to do for the heathen abroad, and then 
let them join them in every good work, whether in 
Africa, in India, orin Turkey. (Loud cheers.) 1 
perceive it is wholly unnecessary fog me to make 
any special application of this principle. (Laugh- 
ter.) What is it that the abolitionists of America 
want you above all things else to do? 
send them silver and gold ; it is not to send them 
missionaries ; but it is to preserve the purity of 
your own anti-slavery sentiment, and to maintain 


(Cheers.) If 


It is not to 


youth of both sexes, that could be induced to un- 
dergo the fatigue of learning trades at present in 
the three great cities of Rochester, New York, and 
Philadelphia. However, with the return of the 
National Convention to Philadelphia, it is to be 
hoped there will be a return to reason. (') 


Mr. Frederick Douglass presented the following 
resolutions from the Business Committee : 

Whereas, Long years of oppression and slavery 
have debarred colored youth from gaining a practi- 
cal knowledge of mechanical science, and have 
doomed them to menial ayocations for a livelihood ; 
and whereas, a bitter and persecuting prejudice 
against colored people (peculiar to our Republican 
community) stands as with drawn sword ready to 
strike down the aspiring colored youth the mo- 
ment he advances toward the work-shop, with a 
view to attaining a respectable trade; and whereas, 
the only escape from degradation for our people is 
to be found in a renunciation of the position of a 
servile class, and in turning our attention to edu- 
| eation, productive industry, and a practical knowl- 
edge of mechanical sciences ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the first business of this 
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‘No, no.’) Mr. Young denied it, and he (Mr. C.) 
would be giad if it were not true. It was perfect-| 
ly true, as Mr. Young had said, that the names of | 
a Shaftesbury, a Buxton, a Kinnaird, were found | 
in connexion with this view of the case; and all 
that the committee of the Anti-Slavery Society! 
could say to that was, ‘We deeply regret it.’| 
(Hear, hear.) They deeply regretted what these} 
distinguished men had done in this respect: and| 
this regret was increased by the fact that the pro-| 
slavery party go about, and cry, ‘See what a} 
Shaftesbury, a Buxton, and a Kinnaird, now say.’ | 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The slaveholders of America made | 
a shameful use of the names of these men; and) 
they (the committee) were anxious to use all their! 
| efforts to get them to renounce the error into which | 
| they had fallen. (Cheers.) If the Rev. Mr. Young) 


| denied these facts, and would take another oppor- | 


tunity and another day, he (Mr. C.) would be glad} 
| to go into the whole question with him. (Cheers.) | 





And thou, amidst thy sisterhood, 
Forbearing long, yet standing fast, 
Shalt win their grateful thanks at last; 


When North and South shall strive no more, 
And all their feuds and fears be lost 
In Freedom’s holy Pentecost. 
Sixth mo., 1855. 
—— 


From Putnam’s Magazine for June. 
ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 
BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 
Merrily singing on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest; 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob o’-link, bob o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Look ! what a nice new coat is mine ! 
Sure there was never bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob o’-link, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she, 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts, is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; - 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
OF is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, Spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes ; the children are grown; 


couraged to strike a blow for freedom. Both of these| And if Mr. Young could clear the American Board | 
classes need to feel that the friends of universal liberty | ra the serious imputations he had made, he would 
are in earnest ; that they not only intend to be heard, | frankly acknowledge how much he had been mis- 


4 s ¢ taken. (Loud cheers.) 
but they mean to act—to co-operate with all persons) Rey Curnsert Youne said that the committee of | 


who are ready to labor for aud in behalf of unconditiou-| his society would not certainly be disposed that he | 
al emancipation. }shonld involve himself in a public controversy ; | 

Let, then, the friends of emancipation who this day | and therefore he did not feel called upon to accept 
will assemble, make this subject a prominent theme of, *7Y challenge. sae ‘ : 
deliberation, discussion, action. Designate a day, and The Cusiauay proseeded to. jnatify bimestt. in 


; 3 j allowing Mr. Young to be heard, and added :—I 

a favorable location, when and where prominent per-| think we have had now quite enough of this sub- 
sons, both men and women, can assemble, that the whole | ject. (Hear, hear.) I think I can say that such 
subject, in all its length and breadth, may be thorough-| men as Lord Shaftesbury, Arthur Kinnaird, Thom- 
ly canvassed. as Binney, and James Sherman are truly devoted 
There is no one measure which would so thoroughly | *° the cause of truth and righteousness ; and have 
given their adherence to the society in question 

the Western Turkey Missions Aid Society] undera 

| hope that the present position in which Turkey is 
‘treasonable’ character, As a mere measure of agi-) placed, may be the means of opening the door for 
tation, it would be a mighty instrumentality. | the light of the IToly Seriptures to descend upon 
Prominent persons in the old world having great} that country, (hear, hear,) and I sincerely hope 
breadth of thought, and having reflected deeply upon | that their efforts will be followed by a Divine bless- 
governmental structures, might be cordially invited to ot: W hothee - 5" or wrong to ally oH 
i ae . Abies | selves with the American Board is a question which 
this assembly. Politically speaking, it would be the | we have nothing to do with here > and I hope the 
most august assemblage ever convened on this planet. | efforts that are now put forth will carry the gospel 
Persons who revisit earth for lofty purposes would| into that unhappy land where war is raging on its 
co-operate, suggest, prepare bases of action, unfold | borders. 
plans, and, in every feasible way, aid a work of this| Mr. Grorce Tuompson, in a speech which oc- 
character. |; cupies two columns of the Eympire, then gave an 
—_ | able and eloquent résumé of the progress of the 


arouse thisslumbering nation, so startle the governments 
of the old world, as an effort of this bold and somewhat 


uncompromisingly the standard of Christianity. 
Above all things, we want you to be faithful to 
those who are recreant to the Christian principles of 
liberty, and to disown them as long as they com- 
mit such vile outrages upon the religion you" pro- 
fess to revere. (Cheers.) Let me warn you 
against all comprises in this cause. Either carry 
out the principle irrespective of persons, or aban- 
don it entirely. Be not led away by the alleged 
respectability of the offender. Rather be the more | J. McCune Smith—7 
faithful with such a man, for the injury he does is | "Navs.—George YT. Downing, P. A. Bell, James 
in proportion to his respectability. 


I would warn) “hth menthohy Ras eo Re EE 
Mr. Cuthbert Young against the spirit of compro-. E. Brown, Edward V. Clark, William C. Nell—5. 


mise which he has defended to-night. It was the) [A large house-] 
fatal compromise entered into by those who framed! Mr. Downing presented the following, which 
the Constitution of the United States that led to the} were adopted : 

evils which we have been contemplating. It is | } 
ever the first compromise that does the mischief. | bef 
Let us avoid it, and at any cost adstain from fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.— 

] ap } se} > P * ‘ « 

(Cheers.) It is possible that, in sternly pursuing | tions of the country employers and mechanies 


this course, we may sometimes seem to be unchar-| —-))- . : 
: ee, Xs willing to receive colored youth as apprentices or 
itable; butit is far better that we should ineur! i wes “6 app 


: ~ | workmen; and 
this charge, than that we should appear to give | Whereas. it is moet desirable that these to 
countenance to those who support slavery. |" ey ae : 


) « pees : iaattum : 
shall not say the things I intended to say when su Pings ara nave, 8 medium of sammenenne 

as inte ad. b ‘ ai bmi » i | - nr ‘Tas Z 
w is interrupted mut at once submit the resolution | Resolved, That the members of this Council con- 
confided to me. T cannot, however, sitdown with-| _,. . A a “ 

83 Ap | stitute themselves a Committee on Trades and Em- 

out expressing my regret that any collision should luinaitn:- slides duty it shall te. 40. cessten ane 
have taken place, nor without assuring the chair- | a Pes y ‘ : : 
man that I have no desire to dispute his lawful sex ere the wants of those secking apprentice- 
thority. P ‘I echapcutcpe ships and employments, and of those willing to 

Mr. Thompson was followed by Mr. W. O. Wil- | employ of Inetract colored yom. 
cox, of New York, Mr. Baldwin, William Craft, | [The latter, at one blow, obviating the need of 
Mr. Burke, of Montserrat, and the Rev. Benjamin | a college.) 
Millard, when the following extraordinary seene 
concluded the proceedings of the meeting :— 


The Chairman's order of business was now ex- LETTER FROM P. T. BARNUM. 
hausted, and something was said about a vote of; 
| 


thanks. We have in our possession a letter from Phineas 

The Chairman arose, and said : Give me no yote | T- Barnum to a person in this city,-which is o 
of thanks. I must say I did not like sitting in the CUTiosity worth preserving. Jt is a commentary 
chair during such a tirade as we have heard to- 0” itself, and a history of the notorious showman’s 
night, and I heartily wish I had not been here to| Cb#racter. In truth, it is too good to keep ; so we 
have listened to such an attack upon men like | &'¥e It to our readers, hoping that it may afford 
aS Binney and the Earl of Shaftesbury __| them amusement, if not instruction. It is evident 
(Voices— No, no.’) "| that the letter was not written for publication, and 

Mr. Thompson begged to ask the chairman if his | this fact makes it all the more valuable to the pub- 
remark implied that any attack had proceeded from | lie. 
him against these distinguished men? ; Dear Sr :—Having a few minutes leisure, | 
_ The Chairman said he understood the whole spir- | concluded to write you the gist of what I have writ- 
it of the attack was certainly launched against) ten I would like to lecture all season, or 
them. (Cries of * No, no.’) : . ,, | nearly so; but I don’t think it will do to advertise 

Mr. Thompson remarked that it was not in his! me through the country likea show. The only plan 


Council, charged with the duty of looking after 
and promoting the well-being of the colored peo- 
ple, to establish some means whereby our youth 
may no longer be deprived of useful, honorable 
and lucrative trades. 


Which were adopted by the following : 


Aves.—Frederick Douglass, S. Myers, Frank- 
lin Tarner, S. Smith, J. N. Still, Jas. D. Bonner, 





Vhereas, It has been shown in the discussions 


| ored youth who seek employment and instruction 
jas mechanics; that there are alsodn various sec- 





From the Cleveland Leader. 





wre this Council, that there are a number of col-| . 
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mind at all to make any such attack, and that he’ is to have a judicivus man go abead and arrange 
had done nothing more than to lay down and illus- | with Lyceums, sothat Lam paid always as much as, 
tratea principle. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, putting on his hat: I leave the | which will amount to that. When a Lyceum is 
chair, and hope I shan’t have to hear this again. | full, then sometimes it would do to get some lead- 

Mr. G. W. Alexander rose amidst considerable ‘ing citizens to invite me to give a lecture on my 
confusion, and expressed his belief that Mr. Thomp- | own account, (as I pass through their town to fill | 
son had no intention to attack any individuals; | other engagements,) and the book-store man in the) 
and he expressed his regret that the subject which | town should aid in making ita Ait, asit will help the 
had divided them had been introduced. sale of his books considerably. He might also, | 

Mr. Thompson explained that the official report) perhaps, advertise to furnish, gratis, a ticket to the | 
submitted to the meeting made reference to the) lecture to each purchaser of a book, after allowing | 
American Board of Missions ; that the Rev. Mr. | me ten cents for each of his tickets. 12 1-2 or 15) 
Young had commented upon this reference ; that, cents is as much as ever ought to be charged to hear | 
the secretary explained himself in reply. In con-| me lecture on the * Philosophy of Humiug.’ On| 
sideration of these circumstances, and also that) Sunday evenings, [ could lecture on Temperance, | 
his own resolution spoke of the outrage that slave-| (where I have not already lectured,) and ought to. 
ry inflicted upon Christianity, he (Mr. Thompson) | receive $25 or more forit. L have thought of send-| 
did not deem himself at all out of order in the} ng , or some other judicious man, who 
maintenance of a principle which seemed to involye | Would not compromise me, to make the arrange- 
censure upon certain individuals. (Cheers.) It| ments. [need the money to help me outof Crystal 
may suit the chairman to mark me out as having! Palace embarrassments ; and I fear that you would 
assailed the noble lord and his associates. (‘ No, | want too big a slice, and I also expect you are ve- 
no,’ from the Chairman.) But he (Mr. Thomp-| cupied with I give five lectures next 
son) repeated he had done no more than assert and| week in Northampton and other places in Massa- 
enforce a great general principle, and if in so do-| chusetts and New Hampshire, receiving $50 per 
ing he had seemed to imply censure upon any in- | night. Lecould draw well in Colambus, Ohio, 
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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
THE SO-CALLED ANTI-SLAVERY PARTY. 


It seems almost a total waste of words to say! 
any thing about what is known as the Garrison. 
Anti-Slavery Society ; yet as you, as faithful chron-| 
iclers of passing events, felt obliged to notice the 
denunciating character of the language used by, 
that party in New York, perhaps it may be allow-| 
able to enlighten the public by a still further no- 
tice. 

The Traveller of this evening, though the most. 
candid of business papers, remarks, in reference | 
to the anniversaries now taking place in this city, | 
‘ With a single exception, perhaps, we may regard | 
these benevolent combinations as salutary and hope-| 
ful. That exception is the Anti-Slavery Conven-| 
tion, where even the good of the slave seems to. 
be lost sight of amid the bitterness of party rancor! 
and personal crimination.’ At the last semi-annu-| 
al meeting, the same course was pursued, though | 
perhaps to a still more shameful extent: John! 
Quincey Adams and Charles Sumner and others, 
who have been counted as belonging to that side| 
of the question at least, were denounced in un-| 
measured terms. There were some consoling fea-| 
tures, however, in that demonstration. Wendell 
Phillips, who might occupy a more respectable po- | 
sition, but as a submissive follower of Garrison, | 
chooses to be that ‘ great man’s great man,’ re- 
marked, that ‘after the labors of a quarter of a 
century, they found that they had made no pro- 
gress whatever, as a party :’ and the whole drift) 
of his own address appeared summed up in —— 
for ‘ God’s curse on the Constitution of the Uni 
States.’ His frankness in defining the position of 
the party, which really seemed dwindled down 
into the dimensions of a corporal’s guard, struck 
me as being a hard hit at his favorite, who was 
once so much of a Colonizationist as to deliver an 
address in behalf of that cause one Fourth of Ju- 
ly. in Park street church, many years ago, where 
he appeared in a style a /a Byron—save the an- 
ticipated applause. H. 
Boston, May 31. 
iP Who the writer of this sneering effusion is, we 
are left to guess. We think it not unlikely that it is 
from the pen of the Rev. Josera Tracr, of Boston, the 
slippery General Agent of the Massachse tts Coloniza- 
tion Society, whose vocation it is to burrow mischiew 
ously in the dark. ‘H.’ stands for ‘ hypocrite’ ; and 
whoever he may be, he is true to his signature. The 
quotation from the Boston Traveller is a vile slander 
upon the Convention. The statement, that John Quin- 
cy Adams and Charles Sumner ‘ were denounced in un- 
measured terms,” isa falsehood. The language of Wen- 
deli Phillips is grossly perverted: he is no wan’s fol. 


| 





Fun and frolic no more he knows; 





lower, aud his ‘ respectability’ will take care of itelf. 


= 
t 


| within the walls of Congress ; of the growth of an 


anti-slavery cause in England and in the United 
States, in which he instanced the extraordinary 
change in public opinion in America, since the 
mobbing of Mr. Garrison in 1835. [le spoke of 
the quashing of the indictments against Messrs. 
Phillips, Parker, and others ; of the efforts for the 
removal of E. G. Loring from his position of Judge 
of Probate, for having, as a Fugitive Slave Com- 
wissioner, sent back Anthony Burns into bondage ; 
of the progress of a better anti-slavery feeling even 


anti-slavery literature, and the increasing demand 
for anti-slavery lectures ; and of other unmistake- 
able evidences of the poeree of anti-slavery senti- 
ment throughout the United States. 

I will now (continued Mr. Thompson) endeavor 
briefly to answer the question, what can we do here 
in England to assist the great and glorious move- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic! First, and 
beyond all other things, let us maintain our great 
anti-slavery principle with uncompromising puri- 
ty. Should we corrupt this principle, we should 
do infinite harm instead of good to the American 
movement. We muet keep clear of all connexion 
with those who in any way support slavery—we 
must oppose any such connexion as that which has 
been entered into with the American Board of Mis- 
sions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sint. Guryey (interrupting :) I do think 
that subject has been sufficiently alluded to, and I 
hope it will not be continued. 

Mr. Tuomurson : I will, sir, refrain from discuss- 
ing it at this time. (Loud cries of ‘ Go on,’ and 
considerable confusion.) 

The Cuairman: I must deeply regret that this 
subject bas been alluded to, and I hope we shall 
not have any more of it. (Load cries of ‘Go on, 
go on,’ and ‘ Thompson, Thompson.’) 

Mr. Tuourson: I have, sir, been in too many 
meetings not to know what is due to a Chairman, 
and as ne as I find you supported in that position 
by the meeting, I deem it vr duty to bow to your 
decision. (Mr. Thompson then resumed his seat, 
and a scene of great excitement followed, durin 
which Mr. Thompson and the Chairman remain 
silent.) 

The Carman again rose, and said: I do not in- 
tend to stop Mr. Thompson, but I have stated my 
feelings. (Cries of ‘ Thompson!’ * Thompson! *) 

Mr. Tuomrson, responding to the call of the 
meeting, which appeared unanimous, rose and pro- 
ceeded to say: On coming to this meeting, fae. 
termined to put wy feelings under the severest re- 
straint, that I might say nothing calculated to hurt 
the minds of those with whom in years long past 
I have labored in this sacred cause, and who, what- 
ever may have been our differences, will, I am con- 
fident, bear testimony to the fidelity with which I 
have adhered to the principles which first brought} 
us tegether. 





dividaals, it was not his fault, but the fault of 
those who had disregarded that principle. (Hear.) 

The Chairman, taking off his hat : t should not 
choose to take the chair under such circumstances 
again. IT again say I regret that I was here. and 
that I did not vacate the chair, rather than listen 
to such a speech. 

The chairman retired. 

Mr. Chamerovzow proceeded to explain that he 
was responsible for anything that appeared in the 
report. The meeting then separated. 


Now mark the difference between a meeting of 


the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and 
& meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
or any of its auxiliaries in the United States. In 
England, the chairman is Mr. Samuel Gurney, a 
wealthy banker, a millionaire, a munificent donor 
to public charities, a man of high social position, 
inti:nate with peers, and one whio has ready access 
to the government, whatever party may happen to 
be in power. He is an important persun, whose 
presence adds weight and respectability to its 
annual meeting. Ile has a certain anti-slavery 
character as a member of the Society of Friends, 
and as a princely subscriber to the sdciety’s funds. 
But his intimacy with such men as Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Sir Edward N. Buxton, (his nephew,) and 
the Hon. A. Kinnaird, makes any remarks on their 
course in giving countenance to the pro-slavery 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, extremely distasteful to him. He infers 
that since they have taken a certain course, it 
is not likely to be far wrong, and that their con- 
duct should not be impugned by the committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, its 
secretary, or any of the speakers at its meeting. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the 
course of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
its staunch adherents, has been signalized by the 
sternest adherence to principle. Originated by an 
obscure printer, without wealth, position, or inflau- 
ence, discoantenanced by church, state, and all the 
‘upper crust’ of the community. it has forced its 
way into respect and inflaence by following prin- 
ciple as its guiding star ; showing fear or favor to 
no man ; choosing its presidents and officers with 
regard not to their social or commercial eminence, 
but to their anti-slavery labors and fidelity ; never 
turning to the right hand or the left from respect 
to persons, but simply in obedience to the value of 
counsels estimated by the standard of fidelity to 
the cause. Such a scene as this which has just oc- 
curred in Crosby Hall could not have happened in 
any meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society ; 
because they would have placed no one in the 


chair, so feeble in his anti-slavery zeal, 80 much} which it hastens. The very moment he leaves the 


swayed by merely tions, as to be 
likely to object to the sternest fidelity of the spent 


(where [ have never been,) and also in many lowns 
in Ohio and Indiana. —‘ Truly yours, 

P. T. BARNUM. 

(ta¥" A letter so palpably mercenary as this is should 

lead to ‘a plentiful scarcity’ of applications for the 

lecturing services of this professional humbug. 


Goop! The Washington Union thus raps Gov. 
Gardner over the sconce for vetoing the decision of 
the people in the case of Judge Loring :— 

‘ But the whole outrage from the first was one of 
Gov. Gardner’s own planning. It originated with 
him and bis friends, the Abolition Know Nothings. 
It was in accordance with his wishes and pledges. 
He could have stopped it at once by or the 
bold men that denounced it. But he gave it his 
early and eager vote and sanction, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the second wrong! Who can 
doubt, that if the first was to help abolition fanat- 
icism in the North, the second is designed to help 
the Know-Nothing colleagues of Abolition in the 
South? We canimagine how this exposure will 
disgust the high-toned people of Virginia, for 
cin wer Gardner’s * last card’ was specially in- 
tended?’ 


That is a gran@ exhibition of Southern contempt 
for Northern dough-faces. 








‘Taz Grory Departinc.’ Under this caption, 
the New York Observer utters a pious whine over 
the fact that many of the New England pulpits 
have been closed against the Rev. Nehemiah Ad- 
ams, since the publication of his vapid and puerile 
defence of slavery. The Observer is vg. The 
glory of slave-catching is not merely departing, 
but has alréady itenty departed from New Eng- 
land. Just think of it! Dr. Adams and Jud 
Loring repudiated by the State where Daniel We 
ster and Shes Stuart were the ruling stars in the 
potion) and theological heavens five years ago !— 
ree Presbyterian. 





<== -—- 


A Seconp Vero. Governor Gardner has vetoed 
the Personal Liberty Bill, passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature ; whereupon the Legislature, to 
their Jasting honor, passed the bill in spite of the 
veto, by far more than the vote necessary to make 
iga law. In the Senate, the vote was nearly unan- 
imous. The Governor seems ambitious to win a 
disgraceful notoriety, and his ambition is briefly 
successful. But it will not last. Not even the 
excess of dishonorable servility which he has éxhib- 
ited can rescue his name long from the oblivion to 


seat he now disgraces, he will become the cipher 
which he was before election. His flunkeyism is 
on too small a scale to win for him an immortali- 
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